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PREFACE 

The  want  of  a  "  Handbook  on  Avoca  " 
has  long  been  felt.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  readers  of  this  little  treatise  may 
find  this  want,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
supplied. 

If  my  attempt  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous, my  only  apology  rests  on  the 
consideration  that  if  men  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  their  sur- 
roundings, a  period  of  more  than  eight 
years  spent  in  the  "  Sweet  Vale  "  has 
afforded  me  many  a  golden  opportunity 
of  imbibing  ideas  about  the  place  which, 
from  an  historic,  scenic,  and  sentimental 
point  of  view,  I  feel,  to  say  the  least, 
that  I  should  be  rather  selfish  were  I 
not  to  make  even  a  weak  attempt  at 
disclosing.  The  following  is  the  plan 
which  I  have  thought  well  to  adopt: 

In    the    Introductory    Chapter,    the 
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proper  name  and  spelling  of  the  place 
are  discussed.  There  is  also  a  reference 
to  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  tourist 
when  coming  to  the  Vale,  distance  from 
Dublin,  and  time  occupied  by  train 
journey.  Finally,  a  brief  notice  about 
hotel  accommodation  brings  this  chap- 
ter to  a  close. 

The  First  Chapter  deals  with  Ecclesi- 
astical Ruins.  The  Second  shall  have 
for  its  theme  a  great  Archbishop.  In 
the  Third  Chapter  the  reader  will  take 
a  glance  at  the  Parish  itself.  Whilst  the 
three  remaining  chapters  shall  have  for 
their  scope  the  Mines,  Scenery,  and  the 
Moore  Memorial. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  entire  book,  as  it  were,  a 
collection  of  living  pictures. 

To  the  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Nolan,  P.P., 
I  am  indebted  for  his  kindness  in  ex- 
amining the  proofs.  To  the  Rev  J.  P. 
Purfield,  C.C. ;  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Hoyle, 
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Arklow,  and  Mr.  Russell,  Wicklow,  for 
their  generosity  in  supplying  the  majority 
of  the  photographs  to  be  found  in 
these  pages,  I  am  likewise  a  debtor. 

Patrick  Dempsey,  C.C. 


AVOCA 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALE 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  spelling  of  the 
word   "  Avoca." 

Three  forms  are  given,  namely,  Avoca, 
Ovoca,  and  Oboca. 

According  to  the  late  Archbishop 
M'Hale,  Avoca  is  derived  from  Cx\U-At)tl  A, 
meaning  battle  of  the  rivers.  A  conflict 
takes  place  between  the  rivers  that  meet, 
especially  when  flooded,  but  eventually, 
as  it  were,  peace  is  restored ;  hence  the 
poet  says  : — 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingl'd 
in  peace. 

Another  derivation    given  is  At)AC4, 
meaning  "Rivers." 
u 
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According  to  others  the  word  is 
derived  from  At)  A  tfmCCA,  meaning 
"Shaded  or  Smothered  River."  The 
River  Avoca  is  indeed  singularly  shaded 
or  smothered  by  the  surrounding  hills 
and  trees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  doctor, 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  Wooden- 
bridge,  that  this  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  ad  and  vocare,  referring  to  the 
calling  together  of  the  rivers  that  meet. 

Those  who  contend  that  Avoca  is 
derived  from  two  Irish  words  which 
mean  "Crooked  River"  have  a  very 
unlikely  reason  to  advance.  Although 
the  River  Avoca  is,  indeed,  crooked,  this 
property  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  river  that  is  per- 
fectly straight  throughout  its  course  ? 

Ovoca  would  appear  to  be  the  Angli- 
cized form.  This  spelling  was  first 
adopted  by  the  postal  authorities,  and 
subsequently  by  the  railway  company. 

According    to    Claudius     Ptolemaeus, 
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the  form  Ob6ca  is  the  most  correct.  I 
think,  however,  that  if  this  word  be 
analysed  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
original  spelling  of  Ovoca,  which  I  have 
already  explained. 

So  much  for  derivation.  Another  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  Avoca, 
strictly  speaking,  comprises  the  Vale  and 
River  only.  However,  by  common 
usage,  the  entire  parish  and  district  are 
known  as  Avoca. 

The  village  itself  is  usually  called 
Newbridge,  and  is  situated  in  the  town- 
land  of  Kilmagig,  which  means  in  Irish 
"  Church  of  the  Windy  Plain." 

The  name  of  the  village  has  recently 
been  changed  from  Newbridge  to  Avoca, 
and  the  latter  spelling,  instead  of 
"  Ovoca,"  universally  adopted.  (For 
this  alteration  the  author  of  the  present 
work  may  claim  some  personal  credit, 
as  it  was  on  his  initiative  that  public 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  desir- 
ability  of   restoring   to   the   village   its 
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historic  designation,  and  of  securing  at 
the  same  time  the  fullest  popular  and 
official  recognition  for  the  correct  form 
of  the  name.) 

The  following  piece  of  information 
will  be  found  useful  to  the  tourist : 

Avoca*  is  exactly  42|  miles  by  rail 
from  Dublin. 

The  intending  visitor  joins  the  train 
at  Harcourt  Street,  and  in  the  space 
of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  reaches 
the  "  Sweet  Vale."  If  his  path  should 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  he  will 
find  ease,  comfort,  and  good  fare  at  Red- 
mond's Avoca  Hotel.  Should  he  prefer 
to  wend  his  way  in  the  direction  of  "  Tom 
Moore's  Tree,"  he  may  select  between 
Vale  View  Hotel  and  Avoca  House. 

In  the  former,  which  is  known  far  and 
near  for  home  comforts  at  moderate 
terms,  the  proprietress,  Mrs.  Moore, 
will  quickly  attend  to  his  wants.    In  the 

*  N.B.— The  English  Tourist  may  book  either  at  Euston, 
King's  Cross,   St.  Pancras,  or    Paddington    through  to 

AYOCft. 
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latter,  he  will  find  all  that  he  desires, 
together  with  fair  terms  and  civility. 

If,  having  emerged  from  the  railway 
station,  and  having  crossed  the  railway 
bridge,  he  should  turn  to  the  left, 
here  again  he  will  make  no  mistake. 
Whether  he  stay  at  the  Private  Hotel, 
Avoca  Lodge,  or  continue  his  journey 
to  Woodenbridge,  in  each  case  he  will 
do  well.  Of  Woodenbridge  Hotel  I 
must  say  in  truth  that  it  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Oakwood  House  is  about  a  half  mile 
from  Woodenbridge,  and  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Michael  Browne,  will  be  found  quite 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  visitor, 
who  looks  out  for  a  quiet  rest  and  a 
comfortable  villa. 

There  are  two  other  private  boarding- 
houses  in  the  locality,  namely,  at 
Slievenavode  and  Tinnahinch,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  first  instance 
Mrs.  Somers  is  so  attentive  to  her 
visitors  that  the  same  persons  patronize 
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her  roof  year  after  year.  In  the  latter 
case,  Mrs.  Carter  can  claim  to  have  the 
first  batch  of  private  boarders,  as  a 
rule,  at  the  opening  of  the  tourist 
season. 

Finally,  for  homeliness,  neatness  and 
economy,  Woodenbridge  House  is  just 
the  spot. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  hotel  accommodation  in  the 
Vale  of  Avoca  may  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon. 


CHAPTER  I 

Ecclesiastical  Ruins 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  the  result 
of  my  research,  to  find  so  many  foot- 
prints of  Catholic  churches  in  and  around 
Avoca.  The  reader  who  possesses  even 
the  most  meagre  knowledge  of  Irish, 
has  no  need  to  be  told  that  whenever 
we  find  the  words  "Kil"  or  " Temple" 
occurring  either  before  or  after  a  word, 
we  are  generally  reminded  of  the 
pre-existence  of  some  church  in  that 
particular  place  which  is  indicated. 

Starting,  therefore,  with  this  idea 
before  our  minds,  we  have  only  to 
mention  the  following  list  of  names  in 
order  to  account  for  them  right  away  : 
Tigroney,  Kilmagig,  Kilcashel,  Kilma- 
coo,  Kilpatrick,  Kilbride,  Templerainey, 
Templemichael,  Templelusk,  Ballin- 
temple,  Ennereilly,  and  Ballycoogue. 

3  7 
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Let  us  take  the  first  on  the  list, 
namely,  Tigroney,  about  which  I  find 
the  following  note  in  Dr.  Joyce's  History 
of  Irish  Place  Names  :  6i  Tigroney,  the 
name  of  a  place  between  Rathdrum 
and  Arklow,  but  beside  Avoca,  is  the 
ancient  church  or  House  of  the  Romans, 
where  Palladius,  St.  Patrick's  prede- 
cessor, erected  a  church  during  his  short 
visit  to  this  coast." 

The  church  in  Tigroney  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  Catholic  church  built 
in  Ireland;  hence,  to  mark  the  event, 
there  is  but  one  townland  of  the  name 
in  Ireland.  There  are  four  opinions 
advanced  as  to  the  probable  site  on 
which  the  church  stood.  According  to 
some  it  was  built  on  Kearn's  bog,  others 
say  that  Cosgrove's  bog  was  the  site. 
Another  opinion  has  it  that  the  church 
stood  at  the  back  of  Kearn's  house, 
just  on  that  little  green  plot  of  ground 
beneath  the  prominent  rock.  I  think  it 
is    most  improbable — in    fact,    idle — to 
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suppose  that  a  bog  would  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  church.  Neither  is 
it  likely  that  the  sacred  edifice  stood  be- 
neath the  rock  at  the  back  of  said  house ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  a  more  sensible  view 
of  the  matter  to  suppose  that  it  was 
built  on  the  rock. 

However,  Canon  O'Hanlon,  of  pious 
memory,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  late 
Canon  Germaine,  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  the  church  most  likely  stood  on 
Kavanagh's  or  Odum's  land,  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Philip  Reilly,  Kilmacoo. 

Kilmagig,  or  "Church  of  the  Windy 
Plain,"  was  built  by  St.  Patrick  some 
time  after  he  landed  at  Ardinary.  A 
well  close  by  is  supposed  to  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Saint.  Portion  of  the 
stone  which  stood  over  the  doorway  of 
the  church,  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  little 
cemetery  attached  thereto. 

Kilcashel,  or  the  "  Church  of  the 
Fort,"  or  to  be  more  precise,  the 
"  Church  of  the  Circular  Stone  Fort."— 
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People  may  compare  notes  for  them- 
selves and  examine  the  shape  of  some 
of  the  stones  belonging  to  the  original 
church  in  that  townland.  They  will 
find  that  the  meaning  is  borne  out  by 
the  reality. 

Kilmacoo. — The  ruins  of  this  church 
may  be  seen,  at  least  in  part,  without 
any  great  difficulty.  The  situation  lies 
exactly  between  Cullen's  and  Nolan's 
farms,  at  the  place  called  Beggar's  Lane, 
in  the  townland  of  Kilmacoo. 

Kilpatrick  is  most  interesting.  It 
means,  of  course,  "Church  of  Patrick," 
because  built  by  our  National  Saint. 
Popular  tradition  has  it  that  this  church 
once  stood  in  the  field  which  is  still 
known  as  Chapel  Bank,  next  to  Upper 
Kilpatrick  Road.  Two  thorns,  one  large 
and  the  other  small,  point  to  the  prob- 
able site  of  the  ancient  church.  A  well 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  perches  from 
the  spot  is  believed  to  have  been  blessed 
by  St.  Patrick. 
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The  owner  of  the  farm  at  Kilpatrick 
will  be  most  happy  to  point  out  the 
exact   spot   to   the   inquirer. 

Kilbride,  or  "Church  of  Brigid,"  who 
was,  of  course,  the  Patroness  of  Ireland. 
— Traces  of  Brigid's  church  may  be 
found  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  that 
particular  district  in  Avoca  parish. 

Templerainey  (Church  of  the  Romans) 
and  Templemichael  (Church  of  Michael) 
are  situated  near  each  other.  Both,  of 
course,  were  once  the  site  of  churches 
built  by  St.  Patrick.  The  foundations 
of  the  church  in  the  former  instance  are 
quite  visible  in  the  little  cemetery  at- 
tached. In  the  case  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  the  sacred  stones  of  the 
Archangel's  church  were  converted  to 
common  use  or  abuse,  which  expresses 
exactly  what  has  happened.  Having 
searched  for  them  in  vain,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  by  means  of  those  very 
stones  the  cemetery  was  fenced. 
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Unfortunately  what  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  I  think,  however,  that  if  there 
should  be  an  exception  made  in  any 
case,  it  should  be  made  in  this.  The 
remains  of  two  priests,  namely,  the  Rev. 
John  Maher,  P.P.,  Wicklow,  and  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Moran  are  buried  here. 

Templelusk  next  calls  for  a  passing 
notice.  Templelusk  means  in  Irish 
"Burnt  Church,"  and  this  expresses  the 
sad  but  too  true  idea  of  its  fate.  When 
persecution  was  raging  at  its  worst 
against  everything  Catholic,  this  place 
of  worship  was  burnt  by  a  Cromwellian 
agent. 

Some  of  the  remains  of  Templelusk, 
or  the  "Burnt  Church/'  still  stand  as 
silent  witnesses  of  her  past  history. 

Ballintemple,  or  the  "Town  of  the 
Church,"  also  forms  portion  of  our  Church 
history.  In  the  cemetery  attached  may 
yet  be  seen  portion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  once  famous  shrine.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  little  church  were  something 
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like  50  feet  by  25  feet.  The  holy  water 
font  is  preserved  in  part,  and  may  be 
seen  on  inquiry  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Wolohan,  Ballintemple. 

One  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  around 
this  part  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  Ennereilly,  at  the  sea-coast.  I  have 
made  the  following  entry  as  a  souvenir 
of  my  visit  to  the  spot : 

James  Byrne 

AND 

His  Son 
and  Daughter 
Died  in  the 
year  1690. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
was  the  site  of  one  of  St.  Patrick's  first 
churches  owing  to  its  close  proximity 
to  Ardinary,  where  he  landed.  A  few 
of  the  ruins  still  remain. 

The  church  at  Ballycoogue  is,  of 
course,  more  modern.  Before  the  present 
church  at  Ballykiilageer  was  erected, 
its  predecessor  stood  exactly  where  the 
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house  of  Mr.  Andrew  Byrne,  of  Bally- 
coogue,  now  stands.  A  visit  to  the  spot 
is  interesting,  as  traces  of  the  church 
are  very  marked,  and  consequently  one 
finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  foot- 
prints for  oneself. 

If  my  information  under  the  heading 
of  "  Ecclesiastical  Ruins "  be  found 
meagre,  the  explanation  is  ready  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  so  little  of  undeniable 
evidence  to  guide  one ;  it  is  necessary  for 
the  writer  to  proceed  very  cautiously, 
step  by  step,  in  order  to  observe  the 
golden  mean.  One  thought  must  have 
occurred  to  the  reader  throughout  this 
chapter.  The  close  proximity  of  a  well 
to  a  church,  in  each  instance,  must  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way  :  Baptism 
being  so  essential,  the  well  was  always 
at  hand  in  order  to  prevent  any  disap- 
pointment in  this  respect. 

So  much  for  ecclesiastical  footprints. 
Our  next  chapter  will  deal  with  the  life 
of  a  great  Archbishop. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  Prelate's  Cradle 

With  good  reason  should  this  Rural 
District  feel  justly  proud  in  that  she 
has  once  given  to  the  Church  a  pillar 
so  ornate,  and  to  the  Archdiocese  a 
prelate  so  wise,  as  the  late  Most  Rev. 
Daniel  Murray  (Clarum  ac  Venerabile 
Nomen),  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  will 
form  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Born  on  the  18th  of  April,  1768,  at 
Sheepwalk,  in  the  parish  of  Redcross, 
Co.  Wicklow,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

Having  in  due  course  been  raised  to 
the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  his  first 
mission  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Arran  Quay,  Dublin.  Here  he  remained 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  curacy  in  Arklow.    This  was 

35 
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the  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  until 
he  was  compelled  by  the  rebellion  of  '98 
to  seek  refuge  in  Dublin.  While  here 
he  was  promoted  to  a  curacy  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Westland  Row,  and  finally 
was  transferred  to  St.  Mary's,  Hadding- 
ton Road.  In  connection  with  Father 
Murray's  flight  from  Arklow,  the  follow- 
ing details,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
his  grand-niece,  Mrs.  Dargan,  speak  for 
themselves  : 

In  June,  1798,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Antrim 
Militia,  after  their  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill,  they 
attacked  the  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  P.P.,  of  Arklow, 
shot  him  in  bed,  and  then  set  fire  to  his  house. 
They  destroyed  life  and  property  on  their  way 
to  Arklow. 

At  this  time  Father  Murray  was  curate  in  the 
parish.  The  soldiers  proceeded  to  the  church  on 
the  morning  after  the  parish  priest's  death,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  Rev.  Daniel  Murray's 
life. 

He  had  just  finished  the  celebration  of  Mass 
when  the  people  shouted  in  great  excitement, 
66  The  soldiers  are  coming  on  us."  They  had  just 
time  to  raise  the  priest  on  their  shoulders  to  a 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (1825-1852). 
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window  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  a  bye-lane,  crossed  the  river  at  Shelton 
Abbey  to  Sheepwalk,  his  father's  residence,  about 
two  miles  from  Arklow,  where  he  procured  a 
horse  and  rode  with  all  speed  to  Dublin  without 
having  had  time  to  take  any  refreshment. 

Father  Murray's  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Peter,  were  at  this  time  in  Wicklow  Jail,  where 
they  witnessed  the  execution  of  William  Byrne, 
of  Ballymanus,  their  cousin.  They  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  similar  fate,  as  they  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  told  that  in  the  event  of 
Wicklow  Town  being  taken  by  the  rebels,  they 
would  be  instantly  shot. 

Their  suspense  was  fearful  as  they  heard  from 
their  prison  the  beating  of  drums  which  announced 
the  advance  of  the  rebel  army.  Afterwards, 
when  the  country  became  quiet,  they  were  re- 
leased. 

The  soldiers  were  so  incensed  at  Father  Murray's 
escape  that  they  pursued  him  to  Sheepwalk. 
Not  finding  him  there  they  set  fire  to  the  out- 
offices,  burning  four  horses  in  the  stable,  a 
number  of  cattle,  and  other  valuable  property. 
They  likewise  destroyed  a  quantity  of  hay  and  corn 
in  the  haggard.  Having  done  all  this  mischief 
outside,  the  Militia  found  an  entrance  into  the 
mansion,  where  a  nephew  of  Father  Murray  was 
at  the  time  stricken  with  high  fever  (an  enemy 
more  dreaded  by  the  cowards  than  the  rebels). 
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On  rushing  through  the  house  in  search  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  family,  in  order  to  shoot 
them,  one  of  the  soldiers  was  about  to  enter  the 
sick-room,  but  on  being  told  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  fled  and  told  his  comrades  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  infection.  However,  so  bent  were 
they  on  the  destruction  of  the  house  and  its 
inmates  that  they  filled  the  kitchen  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  dry  furze  bushes,  straw  and  all 
other  combustibles  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  when  they  saw  them  ablaze, 
shut  the  door  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
their  murderous  design. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers 
the  fire  was  providentially  extinguished,  and  the 
building  escaped  destruction. 

The  residence  of  Peter  Murray,  then  in  jail, 
was  called  Woodmount,  a  handsome  newly- 
built  and  richly  furnished  house.  This  was  about 
one  and  a-half  miles  from  Sheep  walk  and  was 
the  next  scene  of  destruction  by  the  Militia. 
To  save  Woodmount,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  then 
Colonel  of  Wicklow,  had  caused  a  notice  to  be 
posted  on  the  house,  "  This  is  my  House  (signed) 
Wicklow." 

Not  to  be  baulked  of  their  revenge  on  the 
Murray  family,  however,  the  soldiers  dragged  out 
the  furniture  and  burnt  it  in  a  pile  on  the  lawn, 
together  with  horses,  cattle,  hay  and  corn  as  in 
Sheepwalk, 
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The  foregoing  picture  affords  a  proof, 
if  indeed  proof  were  needed,  of  the  cruel 
persecution  to  which  Catholics  of  those 
days  were  subjected  for  the  Faith. 

But  to  continue  our  sketch.  It  was 
in  the  year  1825  that  Dr.  Murray 
succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Troy,  who  died 
in  1823. 

As  this  is  but  a  brief  and  passing 
notice  of  Dr.  Murray,  any  detailed 
account  of  his  episcopal  career  would 
be  impossible,  as  well  as  uncalled  for. 
There  are  just  two  things  which  I  shall 
mention  in  passing.  The  first  is  his 
connection  with  the  veto  question,  for 
a  full  account  of  which  the  reader,  at 
his  leisure,  will  be  well  repaid  by  reading 
carefully  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
which  appeared  quite  recently  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is,  that  it  was  the  late 
Dr.   Murray  who  introduced  the   Irish 
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Sisters  of  Charity  into  Dublin.  At  present 
the  cause  for  the  beatification  of  their 
foundress,  Mother  Mary  Aikenhead,  is 
before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Quite  recently,  the  grand-niece  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Murray,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  was  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  in  the  cause,  and  her 
testimony  was  indeed  proved  to  be 
valuable.  The  lady  to  whom  I  refer,  is 
one  of  our  most  respected  parishioners. 
Dr.  Murray  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
84  years,  for  it  was  in  1852  that  he 
departed  this  life,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labours  in  the  Everlasting 
City. 

Very  few  portions  of  the  old  house 
at  Sheepwalk  now  remain.  The  pre- 
sent house  has  been  renovated  and 
remodelled,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Estate  Agent  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow, 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
following    note    which    has   been   given 
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me    by    a    descendant    of    the    Murray 
family : — 

Murray  is  a  very  ancient  name  in  Ireland.  One 
of  the  race  was  King  of  Connaught  a.d.  696. 

The  princely  family  of  the  0' Conors  were  of 
Clan-Murray  race. 

Roscommon  was  originally  called  Siol-Murray, 
or  the  County  of  the  Murray s.  A  district  in 
Wicklow,  namely,  Kilmurray,  also  derives  its 
name  from  them. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Parish 

At  first  sight,  it  may  perhaps  be 
wondered  at  that  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  a  special  chapter  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Parish. 

To  my  mind,  the  Avocanian  chain, 
so  to  speak,  would  be  rendered  incom- 
plete by  the  omission  of  this  important 
link.  Besides,  a  glance  at  the  division 
of  the  book  itself  should  suffice  to 
show  the  natural  sequence  of  the  Parish 
question,  seeing  that  the  first  three 
chapters  deal  with  the  Church,  the  last 
three  with  the  State. 

Subsequent  details  will,  it  is  hoped, 
furnish  yet  another  proof  in  favour  of 
the  insertion  of  this  chapter  in  these 
pages,  hence  I  merely  invite  the  reader 
w  to  wait  and  see." 

To  begin  with,  it  was  originally  known 
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as  the  Parish  of  Redcross,  and  in  this 
connection  the  following  will  be  of 
interest.  In  the  cemetery  at  Redcross 
may  be  seen  this  inscription  on  one  of 
the  tombstones  : — 

Here  Lyeth  the 

Body  of  the  Rev. 

William  Wolverfton, 

who  Departed  this 

Life  the  11  of 

December,  1767. 

aged  64. 

He    was    44   YEARS 

Priest  of  this 

Parish. 

R.I.P. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Father 
Wolverfton  are  buried  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  grounds  of  the  original  parish 
church,  and  the  presence  of  a  holy 
water  font  sunk  in  the  earth  at  about 
fifteen  yards  from  the  priest's  grave, 
strengthens  the  opinion  that  this  was 
the  original  site  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  later  years,  a  church  once  stood 
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on  that  portion  of  Mr.  W.  Quinn's  farm, 
at  Sporting  Lodge,  which  is  known  to 
the  present  day  as  Chapel  Field.  The 
probable  position  of  the  church  was  just 
in  the  hollow  between  two  wells.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  will  be  most  happy  to 
point  out  the  hallowed  ground  to  anyone 
who  should  like  to  see  it.  This  church 
was  destroyed  in  1798  and  in  1803 
the  church  at  Barraniskey  was  com- 
pleted, which  served  as  the  parish 
church  for  years.  During  this  time, 
the  officiating  priest  lived  just  where 
the  family  of  O'Tooles  live  now,  namely, 
at  Ballinacor. 

Gradual  increase  of  population  and 
other  circumstances,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  determine  on  a  larger  and 
more  central  position  for  the  church. 
Accordingly,  the  parish  church  of 
Newbridge,  as  it  was  then  designated, 
was  built  in  the  village.  This  edifice, 
in  course  of  time,  became  inadequate 
owing  to  the  large  colony  of  miners  that 
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had  settled  in  the  district.  To  meet 
this  exigency,  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
site.  The  choice  lay  between  three, 
namely,  the  site  on  which  the  Protestant 
church  now  stands,  Avoca  Hotel  field, 
and  the  one  which  it  now  occupies.  At 
this  period,  the  late  Father  Kearney, 
who  was  parish  priest,  was  invalid ; 
consequently,  all  the  active  work  which 
the  building  of  a  church  necessarily 
entails,  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
late  Father  Smyth,  C.C.,  who,  by  the 
way,  occupied  the  house  which  now 
serves  as  the  Constabulary  Barrack.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Captain 
Bayly,  Woodenbridge,  presented  the 
material  for  the  building  from  his  own 
quarry  at  Kilmagig. 

The  parishioners  vied  with  each  other, 
and  particularly  the  miners,  in  giving 
their  valuable  services  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  God's  House.     The  foundation 
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stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  in 
the  year  I860,  and  when  the  sacred 
edifice  was  completed  the  old  church 
was  converted  into  the  present 
National  School.  This  explains  the 
presence  of  the  cemetery  at  the  back 
of  the  school-house,  in  accordance  with 
the  time-honoured  custom  ol  the  country 
of  uniting  church  and  cemetery,  living 
and  dead,  on  the  same  site. 

On  the  death  of  Father  Kearney,  P.P., 
Father  Smyth  was  promoted  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  and  natur- 
ally came  to  live  at  the  Parochial  House. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Avoca 
parish  is  3,320  approximately.  It  is 
the  largest  rural  parish  in  the  Arch- 
diocese, being  seventeen  miles  in  length 
and  seventy  square  miles  in  area.  It 
contains  four  churches,  almost  as  many, 
you  will  say,  as  Glendalough  with  its 
seven.  However,  the  seven  are  ruins, 
while  the  four  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 


The  Parish  Church,  Avoca. 
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There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Parish  Church, 
situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  railway  terminus.  This  is  justly 
admired  by  everyone  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  Ornamental   Gothic. 

Next  in  order  comes  Ballykillageer 
Church,  which  is  situated  on  an  immense 
height.  One  passes  through  Wooden- 
bridge  on  the  way,  and  it  is  just  two 
miles,  from  the  hotel  or  four  from  Avoca. 
Almost  thirty  years  ago,  this  church 
belonged  to  the  parish  of  Arklow.  A 
coincidence  occurred  when  the  change 
was  made,  for  not  only  was  Ballykilla- 
geer Church  handed  over  to  this  parish, 
but  in  addition,  the  late  Father  Barry, 
who  officiated  in  this  little  church 
frequently  during  the  Arklow  period  of 
its  existence,  was  transferred  with  the 
church  to  this  parish. 

The  two  remaining  churches  are  situ- 
ated at  Templerainey  and  Barraniskey, 
respectively.  The  latter  is  three  miles, 
and  the  former  five,  from  Avoca.    If  the 
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visitor  should  feel  inclined  to  inhale  the 
pure  oxygen  of  the  mountain  breeze, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  road 
for  Barraniskey,  which  runs  past  the 
Avoca  Hotel  on  the  right,  then  the 
road  is  fairly  straight  for  one  and  a  half 
miles,  when  he  takes  a  turn  to  the  left, 
which  will  guide  him  directly  to  that 
little  hillside  church  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  an  ideal  one  of  its  kind.  When  he 
enters  the  neat  little  church,  immediately 
he  expresses  wonder  at  seeing  a  perfect 
model  of  a  marble  High  Altar,  the  work 
of  Earley  &  Son,  and  the  princely 
gift  of  Mr.  Patrick  Miley,  Kilpatrick. 
It  is  not  often,  I  presume,  that  the 
inquirer  will  meet  with  such  an  agree- 
able surprise  as  to  behold  this  gem  in 
a  simple,  out  of  the  way,  but  prayerful 
little  temple. 

The  educational  requirements  of  the 
district  are  also  well  catered  for.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  there  are  in  all  six  well- 
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equipped  National  Schools,  fortified  by 
an  efficient  teaching  staff.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kilmacoo  and  Redcross 
Schools,  the  remaining  four  are  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  their  respective 
churches. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  parish 
in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  "  break 
bread  to  the  little  ones." 


CHAPTER   IV 

The  Mines 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  a  highly 
important  and  very  interesting  subject, 
one,  in  fact,  on  which  volumes  might  be 
written,  namely,  the  Mines.  I  therefore 
crave  the  attention  of  the  indulgent 
reader,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  trace  their 
history  down  to  the  present. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Mining 
Journal  which  described  the  origin, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  of  Tig- 
roney  Mines.  They  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Mathew  Johnson  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Dargan.  One  hundred  years  ago 
her  father,  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  owned 
both  Tigroney  and  Cronebane  Mines. 
Having  worked  them  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  sold  them,  with  a  reservation 
of  certain  rights,  to  the  Williams  Com- 
pany   in    Cornwall.       Having    worked 
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them  with  might  and  main  for  seventy 
years,  this  company  sold  them  to  Mr. 
Rivington,  a  Bray  resident,  who  kept 
them  in  working  order  for  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  sold  them 
to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  who  is  the  present 
owner,  Captain  Higgins  being  the  re- 
spected manager. 

Cronebane  means  in  Irish,  "  White 
stone."  This  part  of  the  mine  is  also 
called  "The  Magpie." 

There  is  sulphur  ore  to  be  had  in 
Tigroney   and  copper  in  Cronebane. 

Ballymurtagh  Mine  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Newgas,  of  London. 

The  following  extract  from  Hall's 
Ireland  will  be  of  interest : — 

There  is  one  branch  of  Irish  mining  exclusively- 
connected  with  Wicklow,  viz.,  the  production  of 
sulphur  ore. 

The  disagreement  between  England  and  the 
King  of  Naples  led  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
value  of  sulphur,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Irish  miners  were  enabled  to  enter  the  market, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they  have  been 
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permitted  to  retain  possession  of  it.  In  May, 
1839,  a  miner's  month  consisting  of  five  weeks, 
2,300  tons  of  ore  had  been  raised  in  Cronebane 
alone.  In  1840  the  amount  raised  was  6,457  tons  ; 
in  1841, 7,195  tons,  and  probably  an  equal  quantity 
in  Ballymurtagh.  This  was  shipped  chiefly  at 
Wicklow  Harbour  for  the  sm  el  ting-houses  at 
Swansea.  The  company  get  255.  a  ton  for  it  on 
the  quay  at  Wicklow.  The  miners  received  4s.  6d. 
per  ton  for  raising  it,  and  the  carriage  to  Wicklow 
was  5s.  per  ton. 

On  the  sulphur  question,  the  Mining 
Journal  has  the  following  : — 

With  more  immediate  reference  to  the  sulphur 
trade,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  effect  produced 
on  our  foreign  relations,  regarding  supply,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  annual  import  from 
Sicily  for  the  five  years  previous  to  the  monopoly 
averaged  33,000  tons.  If  we  then  take  the  Wicklow 
district  alone,  contributing  sulphur  ores,  it  will 
be  seen  (calculating  on  the  produce  of  the  last 
three  months)  that  the  annual  quantity  may  be 
taken  at  upwards  of  60,000  tons,  and,  allowing 
a  product  of  thirty- three  per  cent.,  would  give 
20,000  tons,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  quantity 
formerly  imported,  while  it  affords  us  much 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  instead  of 
any  diminution  of  produce,  the  mines  may  be 
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expected  to  yield,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  a 
further  increase  supply  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  quantity  now  raised. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 
that  this  glowing  description  of  pros- 
perity dates  back  to  1840,  when,  I 
presume,  between  all  the  mines  around 
this  district,  at  least  a  thousand  men 
were  employed;  but  where  are  they 
now?  Both  men  and  mines  seem  to 
have  taken  a  long  rest. 

Let  us  hope  that  with  the  advent  of 
Home  Rule  there  may  be  a  bright 
future  for  the  mining  industry  of  Avoca. 
About  a  year  ago,  it  was  gratifying  to 
notice  that  a  new  company  had  come 
over  from  Bristol,  called  "  The  Irish 
Ochre  Mineral  Company,"  in  order  to 
open  an  ochre  factory. 

Great  results  are  expected  sooner  or 
later  from  this  new  firm. 

As  to  the  gold  mines,  I  cannot  intro- 
duce them  in  a  better  way  than  by 
giving  Moore's  reference  to  them  from 
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that    beautiful    melody,    "  Has    Sorrow 
thy  Young  Days  Shaded  ?  "  thus  :— 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender, 
Been  like  a  Lagenian  Mine, 

Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 
All  over  the  surface  shine  ? 

The  following  allusion  is  to  the 
point : — 

Respecting  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Wicklow  [Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  communication  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  says],  I  learned  from  some 
gentlemen  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  that  in 
the  year  1770,  one  Dunaghoo,  a  schoolmaster  re- 
sident near  the  place,  used  often  entertain  them 
with  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  valley  in  gold ; 
and  that  this  man  used  go  at  night  and  at 
break  of  day  to  search  for  the  treasure.  These 
gentlemen,  with  their  schoolfellows,  used  to 
watch  the  old  man  in  his  excursions  to  the  hill, 
in  order  to  frighten  him,  deeming  him  to  be 
deranged  in  his  intellect ;  however,  the  idea  of 
this  treasure  did  at  last  actually  derange  him. 

There  is  good  gold  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  north-western  angle  of  Bally- 
killageer  and  Ballinagore.  About  thirty- 
six  years  ago  a  gentleman   named  Mr. 
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Henry  Atkinson  came  to  the  gold  mines. 
He  found  large  lumps  of  gold  during 
the  eleven  years  in  which  he  stayed. 

It  will  interest  the  reader  to  know 
that  a  nugget  of  gold  taken  from  these 
mines  may  still  be  seen  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Dublin.  Here,  again,  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  copper,  the  gold  mines 
may  be  worked  to  advantage  once  again. 

As  for  sulphur,  it  has  often  puzzled 
me  that  some  analyst  has  not  ere  now 
made  a  fortune  in  connection  with  it. 
Why  not  Avoca  become  a  second  Lucan, 
if  not  a  Lisdoonvarna  ? 

If  this  district  of  ours  were  in  England, 
or  on  the  Continent,  the  analysis  of  the 
sulphur  for  the  purpose  I  have  hinted 
at,  would  have  taken  place  ab  initio. 
The  following  illustration  will  clearly 
show  the  health-giving  and  health-pre- 
serving properties  of  the  sulphur  here. 

During  the  serious  cholera  outbreak 
in  Arklow,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
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minds  of  many,  its  victims  were  dying 
in  hundreds.  Archdeacon  Redmond,  of 
pious  memory,  and  the  late  Lord 
Carysfort  helped  to  inter  the  unfortu- 
nate people  who  succumbed  to  it. 

Now,  although  Arklow  is  but  five 
miles  from  here,  and  people  of  both 
places  are  in  constant  touch  owing  to 
their  attending  markets  and  fairs,  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  cholera  in 
the  entire  Avoca  district.  After  Divine 
Providence,  this  happy  state  of  things 
must,  assuredly,  be  traced  to  the  saving 
sulphur,  which  is  the  best  disinfectant 
obtainable. 

Besides  the  Mining  Industry,  there  are 
a  few  other  industries  in  the  district 
which  call  for  a  passing  notice. 

Not  far  from  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches,  are  the  well-known  ex- 
plosive works  of  Kynoch,  Limited,  which 
comprise  an  area  of  two  hundred  acres, 
and  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  men 
and  girls  are  in  constant  employment. 
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To  the  late  Thomas  Troy  must  be 
attributed  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
Ticknock  Brick  Factory  into  Ferrybank. 
It  is  now  in  existence  about  twelve 
years,  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  facing  bricks  in  Ireland. 
The  present  owner  is  Mr.  M'Gowan. 

The  Millmount  Woollen  Mills  at 
Avoca,  to  the  person  who  is  interested 
in  Irish  industry,  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  capable  proprietor,  Mr.  Laurence 
Murray,  is  ever  ready  to  explain  the 
inner  working  of  the  intricate  machinery 
to  be  found  there,  while  he  may  justly 
pride  himself  in  the  best  specimens  of 
home  manufacture  which  they  produce. 
This  chapter  may  be  appropriately 
concluded  with  the  words  of  a  local 
composition,  which  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  miner : — 

The  drop  that  does  fall  from  the  top  of  the  wall, 

Is  precious  as  dew-drop  or  honey, 
And  the  wrought  iron  cold  is  changed  into  gold 

In  the  beautiful  Mines  of  Tigroney. 


CHAPTER   V 

Scenery 

The  tourist  is,  doubtless,  aware  that 
Wicklow  generally  is  popularly  and  pro- 
verbially known  as  "  The  Garden  of 
Ireland."  Starting  with  this  idea,  I  can 
safely  assure  him  that  the  Vale  of 
Avoca  constitutes  no  mean  patch  of 
that  fertile  garden.  The  picture  is  such 
as  to  baffle  the  descriptive  powers  of 
the  novice,  whilst  the  adept  in  the  art 
needs  to  put  forth  his  very  best  efforts 
in  order  to  approach  anything  like  a 
faithful  and  true  presentation  of  the 
panorama. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  Sweet 
Vale  than  by  terming  it  a  Valley  of 
Peace  and  Rest,  a  Place  of  Beauty,  a 
Treat  for  all  Time. 

But  let  us  hear  Moore  speak  : — 
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i. 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  Vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 

meet ; 
Oh  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 

heart. 

ii. 
Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh  !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still, 

in. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were 

near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more 

dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  Nature 

improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we 

love. 

IV. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 
Where  the  storms  which  we  feel   in   this   cold 

world  would  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in 

peace, 
4 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  said  in  all  justice, 
that  this  description  by  the  poet  of  the 
Vale  of  Avoca  and  famous  Meeting  of 
the  Waters  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
I  admit  that  there  are  places  in  the 
County  where  the  scenery  may  be  said 
to  be  grander,  but  assuredly  there  are 
none  where  it  is  more  attractive  or  more 
enchanting.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Moore  has  composed  that  exquisite 
poem  which  I  have  just  copied  fully, 
attempts  have  frequently  been  made  by 
thoughtless  critics  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  "  Meetings."  In  a  footnote 
to  this  poem  in  the  edition  of  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies  by  Sir  John  Stevenson 
I  find  the  following  : — 

The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  forms  a  part  of 
that  beautiful  scenery  which  lies  between  Rath- 
drum  and  Arklow,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow ; 
and  these  lines  were  suggested  by  a  visit  to  this 
romantic  spot  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1807. 

Popular  tradition,  by  which  I  mean 
principally   local   tradition,  has  it  that 
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Moore  not  only  visited  this  spot,  but 
actually  composed  the  poem  close  to,  or 
underneath,  the  famous  landmark  which 
is  known  far  and  near  as  "  Tom  Moore's 
Tree." 

Against  this  local  belief,  the  poet 
himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Lord  John  Russell,  denied 
that  he  ever  composed  the  poem  at  the 
Meetings.  Granted  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  composition  is  one 
thing,  inspiration  another,  and  the  latter 
he  certainly  received  at  this  romantic 
spot.  For  all  that,  he  may  have  penned 
the  poem  at  his  home  in  London  on  his 
return  from  the  happy  Valley.  So  much 
for  the  controversy  on  the  point. 

But  to  continue.  The  junction  of 
the  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg  rivers  by 
which  the  Avoca  river  is  formed  is 
known  as  the  "  First  Meeting  of  the 
Waters." 

To  my  mind,  the  most  satisfactory 
view  of  this  meeting  may  be  obtained 
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from  the  Lion  Arch  Bridge,  which  may 
be  reached  by  following  the  neat  path- 
way which  runs  alongside  or  at  the  rere 
of  Victoria  Cottage,  the  residence  of 
Miss  Littledale,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
sister  of  Dr.  Littledale,  K.C.,  Dublin, 
who  is  well  known  and  highly  respected, 
especially  by  his  professional  colleagues. 
When  the  visitor  is  so  far,  he  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  stately  residence  of  Colonel 
Brooke-Howard,  which  is  known  as 
Castlehoward.  It  is  true  that  one  is 
seldom  privileged  to  meet  the  respected 
owner  of  the  castle.  I  can  call  to  mind 
a  very  pleasant  hour  spent  in  his  com- 
pany, when  we  talked  about  various 
topics  of  general  interest.  I  can  assure 
the  intending  visitor,  however,  that  in 
his  absence  he  has  left  a  good  substitute 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Johnson,  who  is 
always  most  gracious  and  willing  to 
enlighten  the  tourist  with  the  history 
of  the  commanding  building.  The  ceiling 
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and  library  at  Castlehoward  are  very 
fine,  the  former  being  of  French  design. 
The  view  obtainable  from  the  castle 
turrets  baffles  description. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps,  and 
proceed  along  the  Vale  Road.  On  the 
left  we  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
Tigroney  Mines  and  the  neat  residence 
of  their  respected  Manager,  Captain 
Higgins ;  while  on  the  right  may  be 
seen  the  well-known  and  attractive  Vale 
View  Hotel  and  the  famous  Bell  Rock. 
Here  I  must  pause  for  the  explanation 
of  this  rock.  Not  only  is  it  an  object  of 
interest  in  itself,  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  it  is  one  of  the  best  positions 
from  which  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Vale  may  be  obtained.  It  may  be 
reached  in  either  of  two  ways  :  either 
by  the  right  of  way  close  to  Bell  Rock 
Cottage,  or  a  little  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  railway  station,  by  branch- 
ing off  to  the  right  for  the  Red  Road, 
as  it  is  called,  and  continuing  a  straight 
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course  until  a  gateway  is  met  which 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

Now  the  question  is,  How  did  it  receive 
the  name  Bell  Rock?  Some  think  it 
derived  the  name  from  a  bell  which 
was  placed  either  on  the  rock  itself,  or 
close  to  it  in  the  days  of  mining  pros- 
perity, by  the  sound  of  which  the  miners' 
hours  of  arrival  at  and  departure  from 
their  work  were  announced.  According 
to  an  old  legend,  this  rock,  if  struck,  will 
produce  a  sound  like  that  of  a  bell,  hence 
the  name  Bell  Rock.  Personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  rock 
is  so  called  from  its  being  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bell. 

From  this  vantage  ground,  for  in- 
stance, one  sees  the  famous  Motto  Stone 
and  ideal  Spink*  From  the  Motto 
Stone  itself  a  view  of  the  hills  of  Wales 
may  be  obtained  on  a  very  clear  day. 

*  The  direct  route  to  the  Spink  is  through  the  Village 
of  Avoca,  Sulphur  Brook,  and  the  Green.  For  Motto 
Stone  the  same  route,  but  instead  of  turning  to  the  left 
when  reaching  the  Green,  continue  in  a  straight  course  as 
far  as  Stedman's  Farm  at  Tigroney. 


Stone  Belonging  to  the  Original  Church 
on  Queen's  Farm,  at  Sporting  Lodge. 


Motto  Stone. 
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The  tourist  also  obtains  a  very  fine 
view  of  Avondale,  once  the  country 
residence  of  the  late  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  but  now  a  School  of  Forestry. 
From  the  Spink  one  is  treated  to  a  very 
compact  view  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca, 
and  also  Lugnaquilla.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
perhaps,  to  account  for  the  derivation 
of  Motto  Stone. 

Two  explanations  are  given.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  legend,  which  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is  said  that 
big  men  in  early  days  pitched  quoits 
from  Tara  Hill,  in  Gorey,  to  Motto 
Stone  in  Cronebane.  One  of  these  quoits 
is  said  to  have  struck  the  stone  and 
split  it;  hence  it  is  called  Split  Stone 
or  Motto  Stone,  because  these  men 
aimed  at  it.  The  other  explanation  is 
that  Motto  Hill,  if  we  may  so  designate 
it,  was  at  one  time  a  turf  bog,  and  when 
the  turf  disappeared  by  cutting  or 
burning,  the  stone  was  then  discovered, 
and  remains  as  a  motto  of  the  whole 
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affair ;  hence  it  is  called  Motto  Stone. 
Whatever  about  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  this  much  is  certain,  that  Motto 
Stone  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
boulder  stones  in  the  British  Isles.  With 
reference  to  the  name  Spink,  I  believe 
it  is  so  called  from  the  peculiarly  sharp 
point  on  the  rocks  to  be  found  thereon. 
Before  we  leave  this  portion  of  the 
Vale,  perhaps  the  reader  or  tourist  may 
wonder  why  I  took  him  in  spirit  from 
the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  to  the  station 
instead  of  the  natural  way.  My  answer 
may  be  given  by  referring  to  the  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  to  this  book,  in  which 
I  have  supposed  that  the  visitor  has 
either  walked  or  driven  to  the  Meetings. 
But  let  me  remind  him  of  quite  a  new 
route  to  the  spot,  by  the  "Riviera," — I 
mean,  boating  on  the  river,  almost  from 
the  Miners'  Bridge  to  a  point  on  the 
right,  where  the  passenger  lands  to  find 
himself  on  Colonel  Brooke-Howard's 
field,    just    about    one    hundred    yards 
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from  the  first  meeting.  This  little 
enterprise  was  started  last  year  and 
was  well  patronized  by  pleasure- 
seekers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
adoption  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
"Main  Drainage  Scheme"  this  novel 
route  to  "  The  Tree  "  may  be  consider- 
ably extended. 

Let  us  now  continue  the  journey 
towards  Woodenbridge,  and  first  let  me 
account  for  the  name.  This  place  is 
so  called  on  account  of  a  wooden  bridge 
which  was  in  existence  at  one  time  here. 
It  extended  from  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  Aughrim  Road,  turned 
round  right  under  the  Glebe,  as  it  is 
called,  to  a  place  called  Ballinacarty, 
and  ended  near  Glenart  Castle.  The 
old  wooden  bridge  disappeared  in  the 
year  1770  and  the  present  stone  bridge 
was  completed  in  1772.  The  old  Irish 
name  of  the  place  is  Garnagowlan, 
which  means  in  that  language,  "  A 
Cutting  in  the  Shape  of  a  Fork,"     This 
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word  is  admirably  suited  to  Wooden- 
bridge,  because  the  idea  of  the  fork 
shape  is  presented  at  all  sides. 

On  the  way  towards  Woodenbridge, 
one  passes  the  historic  Castlemacadam. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  an  old 
castle  which  was  demolished  during  the 
frequent  invasions  of  the  O'Byrnes,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1308  by  Piers  Gaveston 
while  he  was  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  and  those  of  the  old 
church  form  one  and  are  well  worth 
a  visit. 

The  commingling  of  the  Aughrim  and 
Avoca  rivers  at  Woodenbridge  is  called 
"The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
Some  maintain  that  the  scene  of 
Moore's  celebrated  poem  is  laid,  at 
this  spot.  The  poet  himself,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  for  here  are  his 
words  :  "I  wrote  the  song  at  neither 
place,  though  I  believe  the  scene  under 
Castlehoward  was  the  one  that  suggested 
it," 
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From  a  scenic  point  of  view,  Wooden- 
bridge  is  easily  first.  The  principal 
attraction  is  golf,  which,  played  on  those 
charming  links,  wins  universal  favour. 
A  good  view  of  Woodenbridge  may  be 
obtained  from  the  hill  above  the  hotel, 
but  from  the  Octagon  at  Ballyarthur, 
the  scene  is  much  finer.  From  this 
height  one  is  simply  enchanted  while  he 
gazes  on  the  exquisite  panorama  of  the 
happy  union  of  the  four  valleys  of 
Arklow,  Avoca,  Aughrim,  and  Gold- 
mines. 

An  ideal  drive  to  take  is  that  through 
Glenart  Demesne,  which  in  itself  is 
worth  coming  a  considerable  distance 
to  see,  with  its  majestic  castle  and  old 
oak. 

Having  emerged  from  the  enclosure, 
one  finds  himself  very  soon  driving 
through   the   famous   town   of   Arklow. 

On  the  left  may  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  Ormonde  Butler's  Castle,  from  which 
he  received  the  title  of  Baron  of  Arklow, 
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Its  history  is  interesting.  It  was  taken 
by  the  OTooles  in  1331,  who  however 
were  defeated  by  Lord  Birmingham.  In 
1641  the  Irish  conquered  the  garrison  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  and  in  1649 
Cromwell  destroyed  the  Castle. 

Continuing  the  drive  through  the  Main 
Street,  he  crosses  the  well-known  bridge 
which  is  supported  by  nineteen  arches, 
and  reaches  the  entrance  to  Shelton 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  respected 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Wicklow.  The 
Abbey  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
monastic  structure.  The  library  therein 
contains  a  very  rich  and  extensive  store 
of  literature.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
on  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Abbey  as 
he  passes  through  on  his  way  to  Bally- 
arthur,  the  residence  of  the  Baylys.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  ages  past  those 
two  demesnes  were  united  into  one  and 
constituted  a  monastic  institution.  At 
all  events,  tradition  favours  this  opinion. 
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Besides,  the  existence,  even  at  present,  of 
what  is  known  as  "The  Hermit's  Cell," 
situated  at  the  rere  of  Ballyarthur  resi- 
dence, and  also  the  presence  of  crosses 
at  the  entrance  by  the  Tower  Gate, 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  the 
monks  of  old  inhabited  this  place. 

Any  attempt  at  describing  the  scenery 
of  a  district  must  necessarily  fall  short 
of  the  reality,  consequently  I  cannot 
find  a  more  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
chapter  than  to  invite  the  reader  who 
has  not  already  seen  the  beauties  of 
the  Sweet  Vale,  to  come  and  see. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The    Moore    Memorial 

This  little  work  would  not  be  complete 
were  I  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  proposed 
Moore  Memorial.  Accordingly  I  have 
considered  it  advisable  to  devote  this 
final  chapter  not  only  to  a  few  reflections 
on  the  matter,  but  also  to  favour  the 
reader  with  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
of  our  National  Poet. 

Born  on  the  28th  May,  1779,  at 
Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  Moore  at  an 
early  age  showed  signs  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellect.  His  parents  were 
Catholics  and  gave  him  a  good  training 
in  Catholic  principles,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  his  history  at  the  close 
of  life. 

He  was  imbued  with  that  spirit 
which  teaches  that  a  boy's  best  friend 
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is  his  mother,  for  of  her  he  wrote  in 
1822,  as  follows  :— 

They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 

Which  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky- 
May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free, 

And  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  high — 
Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth, 
From  which  the  life  that  fills  and  warms 

Its  grateful  being  first  had  birth. 
Tis  thus,  tho'  woo'd  by  flattering  friends, 

And  fed  with  fame  (if  fame  it  be), 
This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends 

With  love's  true  instinct  back  to  thee. 

His  early  education  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Whyte,  a  well-known  schoolmaster 
in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  To  give  an 
instance  of  Moore's  early  poetic  instinct, 
as  well  as  his  affection  for  his  preceptor, 
perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  subjoin 
one  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  verse  in 
the  shape  of  an  address  to  his  teacher, 
"  Samuel  Whyte,   Esq.,"   as  follows  : — 

Hail !  heav'n-taught  votary  of  the  laurePd  vine  ! 

That  in  the  groves  of  science  strike  their  lyres  ; 
Thy  strains,  which  breathe  an  harmony  divine, 

Sage  Reason  guides,  and  wild-ey'd  Fancy  fires. 
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If  e'er  from  Genius'  torch  one  little  spark 
Glow'd  in  my  soul,  thy  breath  increased  the 

flame ; 
Thy  smiles  beam'd  sunshine  on  my  wandring 

bark, 
That  dared  to  try  Castalia's  dangerous  stream. 
Oh,    then !    for   thee   may    many   a  joy-wing'd 

year, 
With  not  a  stain,  but  still  new  charms  appear ; 
Till,  when  at  length  thy  mortal  course  is  run, 
Thou   sett'st,  in  cloudless  glory,  like  a  sinking 

sun. 

This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  contri- 
bution from  one  who  had  not  reached 
his  fifteenth  year. 

In  1793  Moore  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  read  a  brilliant  course. 

Of  all  his  works,  the  Irish  Melodies 
are  the  greatest.  The  fact  that  they 
were  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, points  clearly  to  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  they 
were  translated  into  Irish  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  late  illustrious 
Dr.  M'Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.    The 
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following  critique  from  the  pen  of  the 
Archbishop  of  the  West  will  bear  on  the 
point  : — 

To  Moore  our  native  music  shall  ever  be  in- 
debted for  clothing  it  in  a  manner  befitting  its 
dignity  and  lineage,  and  throwing  over  it  much 
of  the  rich  Oriental  drapery  with  which  a  con- 
genial fancy  had  so  amply  furnished  him.  Thus 
attired,  our  melodies  have  been  introduced  into 
the  most  fashionable  musical  saloons  of  Europe, 
nay,  sometimes  adorned  in  a  foreign  costume  ; 
but  no  sooner  do  they  breathe  and  speak  than 
they  are  at  once  revealed. 

It  is,  of  course,  on  account  of  that 
exquisite  poem  on  "  The  Meeting  of 
the  Waters  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Vale  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  poet. 
To  my  mind,  this  particular  melody  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  true  to  nature 
and  feeling.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  poet  received  the  in- 
spiration, which  prompted  him  to  pen 
the  poem,  quite  close  to  the  widely- 
known  and  traditional  "  Tom  Moore's 
Tree."    On  account  of  old  age,  and  also 
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through  the  taking  away  of  pieces  as 
souvenirs  by  a  constant  stream  of  visi- 
tors, the  tree  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
31st  August,    1911.      With  the  fall  of 
Moore's  Tree  some  of  the  prestige  sur- 
rounding  the   Meetings    suffered   for   a 
time.     A  local  committee  was  at  once 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with 
the  sudden  emergency  that  had  arisen. 
It  was  felt  on  all  sides  that,  unless 
practical  steps  were  taken  to  preserve 
the  connecting  link  between  the  poet 
and   the   Meetings,  the   Vale   of   Avoca 
might  become  in  future  a  less  popular 
tourist  resort. 

Mr.  James  Galvin,  Mount  Avon 
Nursery,  Rathdrum,  who  is  himself  an 
expert  in  the  treatment  of  trees,  was 
not  content  until  he  obtained  further 
advice  on  the  subject.  Accordingly? 
it  was  pointed  out  by  that  gentleman 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  tree,  if 
properly  handled,  could  be  re-planted, 
as  it  were,   and  by  the  aid  of  certain 
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chemicals,  be  made  to  last  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.  All  this  has  been 
done,  and,  in  addition,  an  iron  railing 
has  been  erected  around  the  tree.  A 
boulder  bearing  a  suitable  inscription 
within  the  railing  will  mark  recent 
events  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
preservation  of  Moore's  Tree.  All  this 
contrivance,  however,  is  necessarily  of 
a  temporary  nature  ;  hence  the  public 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  a  permanent 
Memorial  to  the  Poet  Moore  be  erected 
at  the  far-famed  Meeting  of  the 
Waters. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  a  National  Poet  in 
the  first  instance,  and  as  one  who  has 
immortalised  the  Vale  of  Avoca  in  the 
second  instance,  that  public  opinion 
favours  the  erection  of  the  Memorial. 
It  is  an  undertaking  towards  which  not 
only  every  Irishman,  far  and  near, 
should  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  also 
every  lover  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
no    matter   where   he  may   be,    should 
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throw  in  his  lot  and  thus  help  the  good 
cause.     As  the  poet  himself  says  : — 

The  heart  that  once  truly  loves  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 

The  person  who  has  any  love  for 
Moore  or  his  Melodies  in  his  heart,  never 
loses  sight  of  its  true  love,  but  as  truly 
loves  on  to  the  close  of  life.  He  will 
manifest  his  love  for  the  poet  and  his 
work,  in  this  case,  by  showing  his  sym- 
pathy, in  some  practical  way,  with  the 
proposed  Moore  Memorial. 

The  poet  lived  but  to  see  his  children 
pass  to  an  early  grave, 

To  see  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth. 

He  died  on  26th  February,  1852,  at 
the  age  of  73  years,  in  his  cottage  home 
at  Sloperton,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  at  Bonham,  near  Devizes. 
The  following  words  are  engraved  on 
his  tombstone : — 
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Thomas  Moore, 
The  Poet  and  Patriot  of  Ireland. 
Moore  himself  is  Dead  but  his  Memory  shall 
Live. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  having  rendered  the  Meetings 
universally  celebrated,  as  also  to  per- 
petuate his  memory,  that  residents  in 
the  Vale  are  doing  their  little  best  to 
have  their  hopes  in  the  right  direction 
realized.  May  they  meet  with  a  generous 
response  from  the  Irish  World,  and  thus 
have  their  efforts  crowned  with  success. 


CONCLUSION 

Everything  under  the  sun  must  end 
soon.  The  little  task  which  I  set  myself 
to  perform  is  accomplished.  It  has  been 
to  me  a  "  labour  of  love."  If  you,  dear 
reader,  have  received  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  information  which  you  re- 
garded as  new  to  you — if,  in  other  words, 
I  have  set  you  thinking  so  that  you 
shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  you  have 
heard  the  last  word  on  the  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be, — then  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  been  idle.  If  you  should  find 
any  errors  in  the  course  of  your  reading, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  attention 
called  to  them. 

"  He  who  runs  may  read."  If  I  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  on  the  screen  a 
view  of  the  Vale  in  keeping  with  the 
ideal  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  result 
that  henceforth  you  shall  say  to  yourself 
"  It  is  so  far  and  yet  so  near,"  then  I 
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believe  that  I  have  done  my  share  of 
the  work  in  winning  you  over  to  my 
idea  of  the  "  Sweet  Vale,"  which,  as  I 
expressed  at  the  outset  and  now  repeat 
at  the  close,  is  a  Vale  of  Peace  and 
Rest,  a  Place  of  Beauty,  a  Treat  for 
all  Time. 
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To    Tourists,    Sportsmen,  and   Cyclists 

VISITING 

'  The  Garden  of  Ireland ' 

CALL    AT 

WOODENBRIDGE    HOTEL 

(Under  completely  new  management) 

CO.  WICKLOW 

(first  class) 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming 
scenery  in  the  County  Wicklow  and  within  easy  distance  of 
Shelton  Abbey,  Ballyarthur,  Castle  Howard,  Glenart,  First  and 
Second  Meetings,  Goldmines,  Glenmalure,  Glendalough,  etc. 

The  Hotel  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Railway 
Station  and  Golf  Links.  Garden  and  Grounds  afford  some  of  the 
best  views  in  Wicklow,  if  not  in  all  Ireland.  Has  the  finest 
water  supply  to  any  hotel  in  rural  Ireland.  The  sanitary  work 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  finest  and  first  scientific  principles. 

Good  Trout  Fishing  Free. 

Bathrooms— Hot  and  Cold  Water  Supply. 


This  Season  the  Hotel  has  been  re-furnished  and  done  up, 
and  everything  in  connection  with  it  is  up-to-date  with 
comfort,  beautiful  surroundings,  and  everything  to  be  desired. 


Special  Cheap  Rail  and  Dinner  Tickets 

(Dinner  at  7  p.m. 
On  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

From  DUBLIN. 

First  Class  10/-        Second   Class  8/6 


Week-end  Rail  and  Hotel  Trips 

First  Class   28/-  Second   Class   27/- 


AVOCA   LODGE  pJ?i™ 

Convenient    to    Railway    Station. 
SELECT    AND    MODERATE. 


Apply    Mrs,    ALLEN,  Proprietress, 

(Late  of  Bungalow.) 


AVOCA  HOTEL,  Co-  ™cklow 

Within  three  minutes'  walk  of 
Parochial  Church,  Post  Office 
and  Railway  Station.  Highly 
recommended. 


Apply    Mrs.    REDMOND,    Proprietress. 

Woodenbridge  Boarding  House, 

Vale  of  Avoca,  Woodenbridge,  Co.  Wicklow. 

TERMS    TO    VISITORS. 
From        =       £i    is.  per  week        -        4s.  per  day. 


Free  Trout  Fishing. 

Golf  Links. 
Cyclists  catered  for. 


Accommodation  for  Motor 
Cars.  Five  Minutes  from 
Woodenbridge  Station. 


MRS.     TILL,     Proprietress. 


Valencia,  Co.  Kerry.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  40  miles  by- 
rail,  West  of  Killarney,  and 
16  J  hours  from  London. 


Royal  Hotel,  Valencia 


CO     KERRY. 


Patronised  by  T.  M.  The  King  and  Queen. 


Q 


Fishguard  &  Rosslare  route. 
Bathing,  Boating,  Sailing, 
Golfing  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Terms  very  moderate.  Hot 
and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths. 


MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

CONNEMARA  and  the  WILD  WEST 
ACHILL  and  the  ATLANTIC  COAST 

Seal    Caves,    Cliffs,    Mountains,    Sea    and    Lakes. 

The  Tourist  District  of  The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Ireland  abounds  in  splendid  scenery  and  attractions. 

FISHING  SHOOTING  GOLFING 

Exhilarating,   Stimulating,   Bracing  Climate. 


RAILWAY      HOTELS 

owned  and  managed 
by    the   Company   at 

RECESS  AND 

MALLARANNY. 


Free  Fishing  at  Recess,  and 
Free  Fishing  and  Golfing 
at  Mallaranny  to  Visitors. 

Cheap  Circular  Tourist 
Tickets,  combining  Rail 
and  Motor  Coaches. 

Programme  of  Tours  free  on  application  to  any  of  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Son's  Offices ;  Irish  Tourist  Office,  65  Haymarket, 
London  ;  Mr.  J.  Hoey,  oO  Castle  Street,  Liverpool ;  or  to  Super- 
intendcit  of  Line,  M.  G.  W.  Ry.,  Broadstone,  Dublin. 

JOSEPH  TATLOW,  Manager. 


VALE   OF   AVOCA. 

Visitors  to  this  charming  and  healthful 
locality    can    have    accommodation    at 

Mrs.  FAHY'S  avoca  house,  avoca. 

Luncheons,  Teas  and  Accommodation.        v$£         Terms  Moderate. 


VALE   VIEW   HOTEL,  AVOCA. 

One   mile    from   Avoca    Station,    beautifully    situated    on   an 

eminence  overlooking  the  Vale.     Within  five  minutes'  walk  of 

the  Meeting  of  the  Waters.    Hotel  Cars  meet  all  Trains. 

Combined  Railway  and  Hotel  Tickets  are  issued  from  Dublin. 
Saturday  to  Monday  inclusive  Fares  :— 

First  Class,  22/9  Second  C  ass,  20/7 

Special  Cheap  Rail  &  Dinner  Tickets  (Week-Days  &  Sundays) 

First  Class,  9/9  Second  Class,  7/6  Third  Class,  6/= 

Large  Parties  catered  for.     Spacious  Dining  Hall  attached 
to  Hotel. 

MRS.  MOORE,   Proprietress. 


VEHICLES 


Visitors     to     Woodenbridge 
may   thoroughly   rely   upon 

MICHAEL    BROWN 

to  provide  them  with  com- 
fortable cars,  which  will  be  in  waiting  at 
Woodenbridge  Station  during  the  Tourist 
Season.         -^         Large  parties  accommodated. 


Royal  Hotel,  Glendalough   ::   :: 

At  the  western  end 
of    Vale    of    Avoca, 

Grand  Central  Hotel,  Rathdrum 

At  the  entrance   of 
Vale    of    Avoca 

Charges    Very    Moderate.       For    Terms  apply  to   Manager  of 
respective  Hotels. 


Ring  up  Taxis  A  &  B   1  CO 7 
1600  all  but  3 


10d.  per  mile ;  2/6  minimum ; 
4/-  per  hour  while  standing. 

WAYTE   BROS., 

11  Lemon  St.  (Grafton  St.),  DUBLIN. 


Slievenavode   Boarding   House 

Overlooking  Woodenbridge  and     Y     Y 
adjoining  Shelton  Abbey  and  Ballyarthur. 


TERMS     MODERATE. 


Apply   MRS.    SOMERS,   Slievenavode,   Avoca. 


Private  Boarding  House 

TINNAHINCH. 


HOME  COMFORTS  AT 
MODERATE    TERMS.     :: 

Apply   Mrs.  CARTER,    Proprietress. 


Oakwood  House,  Woodenbridge 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  FURNISHED 
PRIVATE    RESIDENCE    %     % 

Apply    M,    BROWN,     Proprietor, 

WOODENBRIDGE. 
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